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THE  TERMS. 

1.  This  paper  is  issued  every  second  week  making  26 
numbers  in  the  year,  or  volume,  or  208  pages,  including  a 
title  page,  and  an  alphabetical  index. 

2.  The  price  is  One  Dollar  per  year  or  volume,  paid  in 
advance.  If  not  paid  before  the  issuing  of  the  tenth  num¬ 
ber,  $1  25  will  be  required. 

3.  A  failure  to  notify  a  discontinuance  before  the  close  of 
the  year  or  volume,  is  an  engagement  for  the  succeeding 
year.  No  paper  will  be  discontinued  until  the  arrears  are 
settled,  except  at  our  own  discretion. 

4.  Any  person  who  shall  transmit,  free  of  cost  to  us,  five 
dollars  at  one  time,  shall  receive  six  copies  in  one  envelope, 
and  to  one  address, 

6.  All  commumeations  must  be  post  paid  :  on  all  letters 
containing  money  to  the  amount  of  $5,  and  upwards,  ex¬ 
cept  as  in  term  4th,  we  will  pay  the  postage. 


Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  committee  of 

the  British  House  of  Commons,  oh  the  state 

of  Education — /wne,  1834. 

We  select  from  the  minutes  of  this  evidence  two  or  three 
extracts,  on  the  subject  of  Normal  Schools.  The  first  is 
from  the  evidence  of  Lord  Brougham,  then  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor. 

“  In  the  first  of  these’questions  reference  is  made 
to  legislative  assistance  being  given  to  the  efforts 
making  by  individuals  for  educating  the  people  ; 
in  what  way  does  your  Lordship  think  that  such 
assistance  ought  to  be  given  ? — I  think,  in  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  opinion  which  I  have  e.xpressed  in  my 
former  answers,  that  this  aid  should  be  so  given 
as  least  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  those  ex¬ 
ertions  which  it  is  intended  to  help  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  consider  that  it  should  by  no  means  be  af¬ 
forded  in  the  shape  of  yearly  supplies  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  schools,  that  is,  of  ordi¬ 
nary  schools  ;  but  it  may  safely  and  beneficially 
be  given  in  the  form  of  moderate  sums,  to  defray 
the  first  cost  of  establishing  a  school,  the  outfit  as 
it  were.  The  difficulty  of  raising  this  sum  of¬ 
tentimes  prevents  a  school  being  planted  where 
there  might  be  obtained  enough  to  keep  it  up  when 
once  begun.  It  may  also  be  made  a  condition  of 
the  grant,  that  an  equal  sum,  or  at  least  some 
portion  of  the  outfit,  should  be  provided  by  the 
patrons  of  the  scheme,  as  has  been  done  by  the 
Treasury  in  disposing  of  the  late  grants.  These 
two  small  sums,  in  all  40,000/.,  will  plant  in  this 
way  260  schools,  sufficient  to  educate  above 
60,000  children  according  to  the  accounts  receiv¬ 
ed  ;  and  above  278  applications  for  school-rooms 
were  ade  to  the  National  Society,  which  could 
onlj  rd  the  means  of  building  68 ;  out  of  its 
port  of  the  grant  the  British  and  Foreign  So- 


I  ciety  had  to  refuse  110;  in  all  314  deficient. 
Seeing  an  increased  vote  this  year  was  rendered 
necessary  by  this  lamentable  deficiency,  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  aid  so  as  to  meet  these  demands, ! 
schools  for  180,000  children  would  have  been  ^ 
at  once  provided  ;  that  is,  the  means  of  a  complete 
education  would  have  been  furnished  to  a  popula-  ^ 
tion  of  no  less  than  1,200,000.  In  a  very  few 
years  in  two  or  three,  such  judicious  assistance  ' 
would  complete  the  means  of  elementary  educa- 1 
tion  for  the  whole  community. 

But  I  regard  the  mere  planting  of  schools  as  ; 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  ' 
case.  Mere  reading,  writing,  cyphering,  is  not  j 
enough ;  the  elements  of  historical  and  geograph-  ^ 
ical  knowledge,  a  little  natural  history  and  draw¬ 
ing,  with  grammar  and  singing,  I  regard  as  es-  ! 
sentially  necessary  in  even  the  most  elementary  ; 
education.  What  is  done  in  Mr.  Wood’s  ses¬ 
sional  school  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Borough 
Road  school  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society, 
proves  how  easily  this  improvement  of  education 
may  be  effected,  and  what  is  now  of  so  little 
avail  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  instniction, 
be  made  most  profitable  and  useful.  For  this 
purpose,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to 
establish  schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  i 
or  what  Mr.  Fellenberg  did  in  1809,  under  the  ; 
name  of  a  Normal  School,  or  what  the  Prussian 
and  French  systems  have  adopted.  The  expense  | 
thus  bestowed  is  perfectly  free  from  the  objec-  J 
tions  which  I  have  stated  against  a  general  na- 1 
tional  school  system ;  and  the  government  having 
nothing  to  apprehend,  in  any  manner  of  way,  i 
from  such  an  interposition,  has,  in  my  clear 
opinion,  no  more  imperative  duty  cast  upon  it 
than  to  make  this  provision  for  teaching  masters. 
The  beginning  might  be  made  in  London,  and  a 
hundred  teachers  be  qualified  in  a  year,  by  fit  in¬ 
struction,  in  an  establishment  connected  with 
some  such  good  school  as  that  in  the  Borough 
Road,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  4,000/.  for  all 
charges,  including  rent  and  maintenance,  as  well  , 
as  tuition.  There  should  be  another  at  York,  for 
half  the  number;  a  third  at  Lancaster;  and  a 
fourth  at  Exeter.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  accom¬ 
plished  masters  could  thus  be  sent  out  in  a  year, 
at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  10,000/. ;  but  if  I 
it  cost  twice  as  much,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  best  manner  of  bestowing  the  mo-  j 
ney.  Private  aid  would  soon  be  added  to  this 
government  supply,  by  individuals  sending  mas¬ 
ters  for  instruction,  when  the  excellence  of  the  ' 
system  became  known  ;  and  I  should  soon  ex-  | 
pect  a  regular  supply  of  500  teachers  a  year,  at  a  i 
cost  hardly  perceptible  to  the  country.  When-  \ 
ever  there  was  an  old  school  vacant,  or  a  new  | 
one  planted,  the  pupils  from  these  seminaries 
would  have  the  preference,  and  this  would  speed¬ 
ily  lead  to  the  establishment  of  private  Normal 
Schools  by  public  spirited  individuals,  or  even  as  | 
a  matter  of  profitable  speculation.  It  is  difficult  j 
not  to  repine  at  the  silly  use  which  well-meaning 


but  ill-informed  persons  have  so  often  made  of  the 
funds  which  they  have  designed  for  charitable 
purposes.  There  are  revenues  of  more  than  half 
a  million  sterling  devoted  to  endowing  education 
charities,  reckoning  the  300,000/.  given  in  the 
returns  of  1818  only  to  fall  200,000/.  short  of  the 
real  amount ;  and  we  may  safely  say,  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  sum  applied  yearly  to  the  support  of 
Normal  Schools  would,  in  five  years,  fill  the 
whole  country  with  teachers  capable  of  giving 
the  people  a  real  education.” 

Our  next  extract  is  from  the  evidence  of  Professor  Pil- 
lans,  of  Edinburgh. 

“  Will  you  State  to  the  committee  whetlier  you 
have  formed  any  plan,  or  have  any  proposition 
that  you  think  would  be  useful  with  respect  to 
the  training  of  schoolmasters  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  tuition? — If  I  were  to  speak  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  generally,  independent  of  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  Great  Britain,  I  should  say,  that  the 
system  adopted  in  Germany,  and  now  adopted 
also  in  France,  appears  to  me  very  nearly  that 
which  one  would  recommend  if  it  were  attaina¬ 
ble.  In  France,  an  institution  of  that  sort  which 
is  called  Ecole  Primaire  Normale,  consists  of 
several  masters,  a  director  who  takes  the  general 
superintendence,  and  under  him,  masters  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  different  branches  of  knowledge 
which  the  law  of  the  country  has  decided  to  be 
most  desirable  for  the  eleves-Maitres,  i.  e.  the 
candidates  for  a  schoolmaster’s  situation,  to  ac¬ 
quire,  pushing  each  branch  only  to  the  extent 
which  is  considered  as  most  profitable  to  and  at¬ 
tainable  by  the  population  at  large.  For  instance, 
in  botany,  not  to  attempt  so  much  any  scientific 
classification,  or  knowledge  of  exotics,  as  simply 
to  direct  attention  to  the  plants  that  are  the  growth 
and  produce  of  France,  to  their  uses,  and  to  the 
best  mode  of  cultivation ;  and  so  with  regard  to 
land  surveying,  and  various  branches  of  natural 
knowledge,  always  keeping  in  view  the  object  of 
this  training,  which  is  to  spread  that  information 
among  the  people. 

That  is  to  enable  those  who  are  thus  taught, 
to  convey  the  information  to  the  population  at 
large  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  necessary  in  your  opinion,  or  if  not  ne¬ 
cessary,  is  it  not  most  useful  that  those  who  are 
in  the  process  of  training  as  schoolmasters  should 
be  tried  in  some  large  school,  with  a  view  of 
seeing  whether  they  have  the  capacity  of  com¬ 
municating  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  ? — 
I  look  upon  it  as  quite  indispensable,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  in  those  schools  I  speak  of,  both  in  Germany 
and  France,  no  ecole  normale  is  established  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  an  4cole  primaire,  that  is, 
a  common  school  for  the  elementary  branches  of 
instruction,  being  attached  to  it.  It  is  part  of  the 
law  that  there  shall  be  an  elementary  school  at¬ 
tached  to  every  normal  school,  and  during  the 
two  years  devoted  according  to  the  French  law 
(the  German  law  allots  three)  the  last  six  months 
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are  to  be  deroled  almost  axclusiT^y  !•  instruc¬ 
tion  in  practical  teaching,  after  being  previously 
instructed  in  the  theory.  There  ie  a  master 
whose  business  it  is  to  deliver  lectures  and  hold 
conversations  upon  the  art  of  teaching.  I  have 
been  present  when  such  lecturers,  both  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  were  addressing  their  instruc¬ 
tions  on,  what  is  there  called  the  Pedagogic  art, 
to  attentive  audiences  of  elives  matries,  all  of 
whom  were  busy  taking  notes  of  the  lecture. 

Are  you  aware  what  is  the  general  age  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  normal  schools  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many? — In  France  as  well  as  in  Germany,  16  is 
the  lowest  age  at  which  they  can  be  admitted, 
unless  in  some  cases  of  extraordinary  talents  and 
acquirements.  I  saw  one  or  two  instances  of 
boys  under  the  age  of  16;  but  the  directors  with 
whom  I  conversed,  and  the  masters  generally, 
agree,  that  18  is  the  most  desirable  age. 

Are  those  who  are  admitted  at  16,  fitted  to  be¬ 
come  schoolmasters  within  two  years  from  their 
admission  ? — They  are  ;  but  I  must  say  that  the 
directors  in  general  regret  that  it  was  not  made 
three  according  to  the  Prussian  model.  The  in¬ 
telligent  director  of  the  normal  school  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  which  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best, 
very  strongly  expressed  that  regret  to  me.  At 
the  same  time,  from  what  I  saw  there,  I  should 
say  that  in  two  years  very  accomplished  school¬ 
masters  might  be  and  are  turned  out.  He  stated 
that  in  a  competition  for  a  school  of  considerable 
value  that  had  happened  a  few  days  before  I  saw 
him,  among  a  very  great  number  of  candidates,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  that  a  pupil  of  the  6cole  nor- 
male  was  in  the  field,  the  greater  part  retired, 
and  of  those  that  remained  he  was  facile  princeps, 
and  got  the  situation  immediately. 

Have  you  formed  any  opinion  yourself,  sup¬ 
posing  any  normal  school  to  be  established,  what 
would  be  the  proper  limit  of  age,  and  what  would 
be  the  proper  time  for  remaining  at  the  school  ? — 
should  say  three  years  was  the  most  desirable 
term,  but  that  the  thing  might  be  done  very  well 
in  two  with  an  active  superintendence.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  age,  I  think  the  French  and  German 
regulation  of  admission  at  16  is  quite  a  sound 
one ;  it  being  recollected  that  certain  previous  at¬ 
tainments  are  required,  there,  and  that  an  exami¬ 
nation  takes  place  at  the  enterenoe  into  the  school 
as  well  as  on  leaving  it. 

What  is  the  nature  of  that  examination  ? — To 
prove  that  they  are  already  tolerably  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  own  language,  that  they  can 
read  and  write  and  cipher  decently  well ;  if  at  the 
same  time  the  reports  from  the  schoolmasters 
they  have  been  with  are  strong  in  their  favor,  and 
other  circumstances  appear  to  the  examiners  to 
require  it,  they  may  be  admitted  even  where  the 
person’s  acquirentent  is  defective ;  but  they  are 
immediately  subjected  to  a  very  strict  teaching  on 
those  parts  in  which  Uiey  have  proved  themselves 
deficient  before  they  join  the  general  system  of 
the  school.  In  truth,  I  may  say,  that  the  first 
year  of  those  two  is  given  almost  entirely  to 
communicating  instruction  in  those  various  branch¬ 
es,  beginning  even  with  the  reading  and  gram¬ 
mar  of  their  own  language,  and  that  the  second 
year  is  nmre  particul^y  devoted  to  the  purpose 
•f  enabling  them  to  communicate  that  knowledge 
which  they  have  acquired  and  to  the  forming  of 
thoaa  moral  habits  which  are  necessary,  in  point 
of  temper  above  all,  for  dealing  with  children. 

Are  yon  aware  whether  in  France  many  tn 
dte  oaarse  of  this  tuition  are  rejected  as  unfit  t— ^ 


There  are  rejections  numerous  enough  to  prove 
the  perfect  efficiency  of  the  commission  which 
examines  those  candidates.  That  examination 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  entitle  a  pupil  of 
those  schools  to  what  is  called  a  Brevet  de  capa- 
cite  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  as  far  as  I  have 
seen  cannot  be  passed  without  very  considerable 
acquirement  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  knowledge 
possessed,  and  as  to  the  power  of  communicating 
it-  They  have  three  degrees,  number  one,  two, 
three,  and  of  those  degrees  a  small  portion  obtain 
the  highest.  A  larger  number  get  number  two, 
and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  there  is  scarcely 
any  examination  upon  a  large  scale  in  a  school  of 
that  kind  in  which  some  are  not  remitted  at  least 
to  their  studies.” 

The  only  other  extract  which  our  limits  permit,  shall  be 
aken  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Julius,  of  Hambur 

“  Have  you  visited  the  schools  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia  ? — In  the  middle  and  in 
the  western  provinces,  except  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  Proper,  I  have  visited  first  or  last  all  the 
provinces  of  the  monarchy. 

In  the  parts  of  the  country  you  have  visited, 
are  the  inhabitants  very  much  divided  in  their  re¬ 
ligion  ? — Yes,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  in  West¬ 
phalia,  and  in  Silesia;  the  number  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  are  nearly  equal  in  those  three 
provinces  I  have  just  mentioned ;  the  proportion 
in  the  whole  is  eight  Protestant  to  five  Catholics 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  but  they  preponderate  in 
the  Polish  provinces  and  the  Rhenish  provinces : 
the  whole  population  is  about  13,000,000. 

What  is  the  latest  period  to  which  official  re¬ 
turns  have  been  furnished  to  the  government,  of 
the  state  of  the  schools  and  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren? — The  latest  period  is  1831,  but  I  have  got 
some  statements  even  of  a  later  date. 

Some  statements  upon  which  you  can  fully  re¬ 
ly? — Yes,  all  drawn  from  official  sources. 

Do  those  subsequent  statements  indicate  a  state 
of  continual  prosperity  in  the  schools  ?— Yes  a 
continued  increase  of  the  number  of  schools,  of 
the  number  of  seminaries  for  teachers,  and  the 
number  of  pupils. 

Have  you  got  those  statements  in  the  papers 
before  you  ? — I  have  some  of  them. 

Have  the  goodness  to  read  them  ? — Mr.  Cou¬ 
sin  has  given  in  his  report  33  seminaries  for 
teachers,  but  in  the  year  1833,  there  were  43  ;  of 
those  43  seminaries,  there  were  11  Catholic  sem¬ 
inaries,  29  Protestant,  and  three  mixed  semina¬ 
ries,  or  simultaneous,  as  we  call  them  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  or  future  teachers  at  the  seminaries, 
was,  in  the  year  1833,  2036. 

You  speak  of  normal  schools? — Yes  ;  I  think 
seminaries  is  a  better  term,  for  normal  is  merely 
generally  the  patern  of  what  a  school  ought  to  be. 
It  is  true  in  each  seminary  there  is  attached  an 
elementary  school  for  the  town  or  the  place  where 
it  is  existing ;  but  this  is  merely  to  serve  as  a 
trial  for  the  pupils,  how  they  are  advanced  in 
the  custom  and  in  the  habit  of  teaching. 

Is  it  uniformly  the  practice,  before  a  teacher  is 
pernutted  to  occupy  any  place  as  a  teacher,  to 
make  an  experinoent  upon  him  in  those  schools  ? 
— Yes  ;  they  are  very  severely  examined,  and 
appointed  by  the  consistory  of  the  province  to 
which  he  belongs  j  every  province  has  its  semi- 
aary,  and  the  teachers,  or  candidates  for  schools, 
as  we  call  them.  The  teachers  going  out  of  those 
seminaries,  are  undergoing  severe  examination  at 
the  consistory,  which  afterwards,  whmt  there  is  a 


vacancy  in  one  of  the  regencies,  appoints  them, 
or  the  regency  itself. 

How  many  years  does  a  person  who  is  in¬ 
tended  for  a  teacher,  stay  in  one  of  those  semi¬ 
naries  ? — It  is  fixed  at  present  at  three  years. 
The  smaller  seminaries  are  called  pro-seminaries, 
and  the  larger  are  seminaries.  Those  pro-semi¬ 
naries  are  usually  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
single  clergyman,  who  has  much  experience, 
and  is  much  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education. 
The  larger  seminaries  are  presided  over  by  a  di¬ 
rector,  and  different  teachers  attached  to  them ; 
these  circumstances  are  in  Cousin’s  book ;  that 
being  translated  into  English,  it  would  perhaps  be 
unpleasant  to  the  committee  to  hear  what  he  has 
stated,  repeated.  I  can  state  the  different  grada¬ 
tions  of  schools  existing ;  the  larger  schools,  I 
leave  apart ,  those  are  the  classic  schools  and  the 
universities;  I  mean  merely  the  unlearned  schools. 
Of  the  popular  scliools  there  are  three  gradations. 
The  first  are  elementary  schools,  which  are  for 
the  whole  mass  of  the  population  ;  by  the  law  of 
Prussia,  every  child  after  he  has  accomplished 
his  sixth,  till  the  end  of  his  fourteenth  year,  must 
be  sent  to  school  by  its  parent,  tutor  or  guardians; 
the  subjects  which  are  taught  in  those  elementary 
schools  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  smaller  ones 
are  taught  merely  the  indispensable  parts  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  in  the  larger,  a  more  elaborate 
course  of  teaching.  The  indispensable  parts  to 
be  taught  there,  are,  first,  religious  instruction; 
secondly,  calculation  in  practical  arithmetic ; 
thirdly,  singing;  fourthly,  reading;  fifthly,  wri¬ 
ting;  and  sixthly,  gymnastic  exercises  ;  those  are 
for  the  smaller  and  for  the  larger  schools;  in  the  lar¬ 
ger  there  are  also  taught,  seventhly,  the  German 
language  ;  eightly,  the  elements  of  geometry  and 
drawing;  ninthly,  the  elements  of  physics,  geog- 
raphy,  general  and  Prussian  history ;  and,  tenth¬ 
ly,  simple  manual  labor  and  agricultural  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  schools  for  girls,  female  works  are 
added,  sewing,  knitting,  and  so  on ;  this  is  the 
first  gradation,  arid  every  commune,  (there  is  not 
an  expression  equivalent  to  that,  it  is  not  parish, 
for  a  commune  may  be  composed  of  many  par¬ 
ishes)  every  commune  or  district  is  bound  to  have 
a  school ;  if  it  is  too  poor  to  maintain  itself,  and 
is  so  nearly  situate,  then  it  may  combine  with 
the  neighboring  one,  and  the  children  of  the  two 
or  three  adjoining  or  neighboring  communes  may 
come  together  without  too  much  exercise  at  any 
time  of  the  year;  unless  the  pupils  are  prevented 
by  mountains,  or  snow  or  inundations  of  the  riv¬ 
er,  then  they  may  be  combined  in  one  school; 
should  the  commune  be  too  poor  to  sustain  the 
whole  school  itself,  it  would  apply  first  to  the 
consistory  of  the  province,  which  will  assist  if 
there  is  a  slight  assistance  to  be  given  from  it  in 
funds,  but  if  a  larger  assistance  is  necessary,  they 
will  be  obliged  to  take  recourse  to  the  metropolis, 
when  the  minister  of  public,  instruction  will  make 
grants.” 


Letter  of  fVilliam  Penn  to  his  Wife  and 
Children. 

In  September  1082  when  William  Penn  was.  about  to 
leave  England  to  join  the  Colony,  which  in  the  previow 
year  had  been  settled  in  Penm^lvania  under  the  Chaiter  in  hi* 
favor  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  his  Wife  and  Children, 
from  which  we  are  tempted  to  make  a  pretty  largo  extract 
The  letter  begins  in  this  manner. 

“  My  dear  wift  and  children,” 

My  love„  which  neither  sea,  noir  land,  nor 
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death  itself,  can  extinguish  or  lessen  toward  you, 
most  endearedly  visits  you  with  eternal  embraces, 
and  will  abide  with  you  forever;  and  may  the 
God  of  my  life  watch  over  you  and  bless  you, 
and  do  you  good  in  this  world  and  for  ever ! — 
Some  things  are  upon  my  spirit  to  leave  with  you 
in  your  respective  capacities,  as  I  am  to  one  a  hus¬ 
band,  and  to  the  rest  a  father,  if  I  should  never  see 
you  more  in  this  world.” 

“My  dear  wife!  remember  thou  wast  the  love 
of  my  youth,  and  much  the  joy  of  my  life;  the 
most  beloved,  as  well  as  the  most  worthy  of  all 
my  earthly  comforts :  and  the  reason  of  that  love 
was  more  thy  inward  than  thy  outward  excellen¬ 
cies,  which  yet  were  many.  God  knows,  and 
thou  knowest  it,  I  can  say  that  it  was  a  match  of 
Providence’s  making ;  and  God’s  image  in  us 
both  was  the  first  thing,  and  the  most  amiable 
and  engaging  ornament  in  our  eyes.  Now  I  am 
to  leave  thee,  and  that  without  knowing  whether 
I  shall  see  thee  more  in  this  world,  take  my 
counsel  into  thy  bosom,  and  let  it  dwell  with  thee  in 
my  stead  while  thou  livest.” 

Then  after  some  further  Counsel  to  herself  he  proceeds. 

“  And  now,  my  dearest,  let  me  recommend  to 
thy  care  my  dear  children  ;  abundantly  beloved  of 
me,  as  the  Lord’s  blessings,  and  the  sweet  pledges 
of  our  mutual  and  endeared  affection.  Above  all 
things  endeavor  to  breed  them  up  in  the  love  of 
virtue,  and  that  holy  plain  way  of  it  which  we  have 
lived  in,  that  the  world  in  no  part  of  it  get  into 
my  family.  I  had  rather  they  were  homely  than 
finely  bred  as  to  outward  behaviour ;  yet  I  love 
sweetness  mixed  with  gravity,  and  cheerfulness 
tempered  with  sobriety.  Religion  in  the  heart 
leads  into  this  true  civility,  teaching  men  and 
women  to  be  mild  and  courteous  in  their  behavi¬ 
our;  an  accomplishment  worthy  indeed  of  praise.” 

“  Next  breed  them  up  in  love  one  another ;  tell 
them  it  is  the  charge  I  left  behind  me ;  and  that  it  is 
the  way  to  have  the  love  and  blessing  of  God  upon 
them.  Sometimes  separate  them,  but  not  long;  and 
allow  them  to  send  and  give  each  other  small  things 
to  endear  one  another  with.  Once  more  I  say,  tell 
them  it  was  my  counsel  they  should  be  tender  and 
affectionate  one  to  another.  For  their  learning  be 
liberal.  Spare  no  cost ;  for  by  such  parsimony 
nil  is  lost  that  is  saved:  but  let  it  be  useful  know- 
lege,  such  as  is  consistent  with  truth  and  godliness, 
not  cherishing  a  vain  conversation  or  idle  mind ; 
but  ingenuity  mixed  with  industry  is  good  for 
the  body  and  the  mind  too.  I  recommend  the 
useful  parts  of  mathematics,  as  building  houses 
or  ships  measuring,  surveying,  dialling,  navi¬ 
gation  ;  but  agriculture  is  especially  in  my  eye : 
let  my  children  be  husbandmen  and  housewives; 
it  is  industrious,  healthy,  honest,  and  of  good  ex¬ 
ample  :  like  Abraham  and  the  holy  ancients,  who 
pleased  God,  and  obtained  a  good  report.  This 
leads  to  consider  the  works  of  God  and  nature, 
of  things  that  are  good,  and  diverts  the  mind  from 
being  taken  up  with  the  vain  arts  and  inventions 
of  a  luxurious  world.  Rather  keep  an  ingenious 
person  in  the  house  to  teach  them,  than  send 
them  to  schools,  too  many  evil  impressions  being 
commonly  received  there.  Be  sure  to  observe 
their  genius,  and  do  not  cross  it  as  to  learning : 
let  them  not  dwell  too  long  on  one  thing ;  but 
let  their  change  be  agreeable,  and  all  their  diver¬ 
sions  have  some  little  bodily  labor  in  them. 
When  grown  big  have  most  care  for  them ;  for 
then  there  are  more  snares  both  within  and  with¬ 
out.  When  marriageable,  see  that  they  have 
worthy  persons  in  ffieir  eye,  of  good  life,  and 


good  fame  for  piety  and  understanding.  I  need 
no  wealth,  but  sufficiency  ;  and  be  sure  their  love 
be  dear,  fervent,  and  mutual,  that  it  may  be  hap¬ 
py  for  them.  I  choose  not  they  should  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  earthly,  covetous  kindred :  and  of  cities 
and  towns  of  concourse,  beware :  the  world  is  apt 
to  stick  close  to  those  who  have  lived  and  got 
wealth  there  :  a  country  life  and  estate  I  like  best 
for  iny  children.  I  prefer  a  decent  mansion,  of 
an  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  before  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  London,  or  such  like  place,  in  a 
way  of  trade.” 

Every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  affectionate  tenderness 
which  breathes  through  these  extracts  as  well  as  the  practi¬ 
cal  wisdom  of  the  advice  which  they  contain.  The  passage 
which  we  have  placed  in  Italics  we  would  especially  com¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  Readers.  How  different  an 
aspect  would  this  Commonwealth  soon  present  if  the  spirit 
of  its  founder  pervaded  every  heart  and  the  misjudged  parsi¬ 
mony  which  saves  on  the  education  of  a  child  to  accumulate 
for  him  wealth  which  he  is  thus  unfitted  to  enjoy  were  as 
rare  as  it  is  now  unhappily  common  !  In  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
ference  which  he  yields  to  private  over  public  education  we 
question  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  even  as  regards 
moral  training.  So  far  as  the  developement  of  the  intellect 
is  concerned  we  conceive  public  education  to  be  infinitely 
preferable  both  from  the  stimulus  furnished  to  the  Teachers 
and  the  taught  by  the  presence  of  numbers  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit ;  and  from  the  different  lights  in  which  the  Sub¬ 
jects  of  Study  are  placed  to  render  them  perceptible  to  dif¬ 
ferently  constituted  minds.  We  have  still  stronger  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  exclusion  of  ancient  languages  from  the  course 
of  study  which  he  recommends  for  his  Sons  or  the  omission 
at  least  of  these  languages  in  specifying  the  branches  which 
he  w'shes  them  to  be  taught  We  shall  have  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  stating  the  argument  in  favor  of  these  languages  in  an 
early  Number.  We  shall  only  remark  at  present  that  this 
exclusion,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  one  who  had  him¬ 
self  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  Classical  education,  and  whose 
chaste  and  flowing  stile,  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
precious  models  on  which  it  had  been  formed.  He  next 
addresses  himself  to  his  children. 

“  Be  obedient  to  your  dear  mother,  a  woman 
whose  virtue  and  good  name  is  an  honour  to  you ; 
for  she  hath  been  exceeded  by  none  in  her  time 
for  her  integrity,  humanity,  virtue,  and  good  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  qualities  not  usual  among  women  of 
her  worldly  condition  and  quality.  Therefore 
honour  and  obey  her,  my  dear  children,  as  your 
mother,  and  your  father’s  love  and  delight ;  nay 
love  her  too,  for  she  loved  your  father  with  a 
deep  and  upright  love,  choosing  him  before  all 
her  many  suitors:  and  though  she  be  of  a  delicate 
constitution  and  nobl '  spirit,  yet  she  descended 
to  the  utmost  tenderness  and  care  for  you,  perform¬ 
ing  the  painfullest  acts  of  service  to  you,  in  your 
infancy’  as  a  mother  and  a  nurse  too.  I  charge 
you,  before  the  Lord,  honor  and  obey,  love  and 
cherish  your  dear  mother.” 

“Next:  betake  yourselves  to  some  honest,  indus¬ 
trious  course  of  life,  and  that  not  of  sordid  covetous¬ 
ness,  but  for  example  and  to  avoid  idleness.  And  if 
you  change  your  condition,  and  marry,  choose  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  your  mother  if  liv¬ 
ing,  or  of  guardians,  or  those  that  have  the  charge 
of  you.  Mind  neither  beauty  nor  riches,  but  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  sweet  and  amiable  dispo¬ 
sition,  such  as  you  can  love  above  all  this  world, 
and  that  may  make  your  habitations  pleasant  and 
desirable  to  you.  And  being  married,  be  tender, 
affectionate,  patient,  and  meek.  Be  sure  to  live 
within  compass ;  borrow  not,  neither  be  beholden 
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to  any.  Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to 
others  ;  for  that  exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  friend¬ 
ship  ;  neither  will  a  true  friend  expect  it.  Small 
matters  I  heed  not.’’ 

After  a  great  number  of  other  Counsels  he  addresses  him¬ 
self  particularly  to  his  elder  boys. 

“  And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  I  do  charge 
you  before  the  Lord  God  and  his  holy  angels, 
that  you  be  lowly*  diligent,  and  tender,  fearing 
God,  loving  the  people,  and  hating  covetousness. 
Let  justice  have  its  impartial  Course,  and  the  law 
free  passage.  Though  to  your  loss,  protect  no 
man  against  it :  for  you  are  not  above  the  law,  but 
the  law  above  you.  Live  therefore  the  lives 
yourselves  you  would  have  the  people  live  and 
then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish  the 
transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  square  for  God 
sees  you  :  therefore  do  your  duty,  and  be  sure  you 
see  with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  your  own 
ears.  Entertain  no  lurchers ;  cherish  no  infor¬ 
mers  for  gain  or  revenge ;  use  no  tricks  ;  fly  to 
no  divices  to  support  or  cover  injustice;  but  let 
your  hearts  be  upright  before  the  Lord,  trusting 
in  him  above  the  contrivances  of  men,  and  none 
shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant.” 

We  should  like  to  see  any  private  letter  of  instructions 
from  a  Sovereign  to  his  heir-apparent,  that  will  bear  a  com¬ 
parison  with  these  injunctions.  Well  may  Pennsylvania  be 
proud  of  her  founder!  Affectionate  to  his  family,  upright 
and  honorable  in  his  dealings  with  men,  doing  unto  others 
as  he  would  that  others  should  do  unto  him,  his  conduct 
particularly  in  his  intercourse  with  the  aboriginal  inhabi¬ 
tants  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  governors  of 
other  Colonies.  Our  limits  however  will  not  permit  us  to 
extend  these  remarks.  The  letter  which  suggested  them 
concludes  as  follows. 

“  Finally,  my  children,  love  one  another  with 
a  true  endeared  loVe,  and  yoUr  dear  relations  on 
both  sides,  and  take  care  to  preserve  tender  affec¬ 
tion  in  your  children  to  each  other,  often  marry¬ 
ing  within  themselves,  so  as  it  be  without  the 
bounds  forbidden  in  God’s  law,  that  so  they  may 
not,  like  the,  forgetting  unnatural  world,  grow 
out  of  kindred  and  as  cold  as  strangers ;  but,  as 
becomes  a  truly  natural  and  Christian  stock, 
you  and  yours  after  you,  may  live  in  the  pure 
and  fervent  love  of  God  towards  one  another,  as 
becometh  brethren  in  the  spiritual  and  natural  re¬ 
lation.” 

“  So  farewell  to  my  thrice  dearly  beloved  wife 
and  children !” 

“  Yours,  as  God  pleaseth,  in  that  which  no 
waters  can  quench,  no  time  forget,  nor  distance 
wear  away,  but  remains  for  ever,” 

“  William  Penn.” 

“  Worminghurst,  fourth  of  sixth  month,  1682*” 


THE  CORN  CROPS. 

We  observe  a  variety  in  the  reports  on  this 
subject.  The  Farmer  and  Gardener  gives  a  very 
dull  account  of  the  prospects  near  Baltimore. 
No  field  will  make  half  a  crop— many  will  yield 
nothing.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  in  our  sec¬ 
tion  of  country,  there  is  little  ground  to  complain. 
Directly  east  of  us,  as  far  as  Schooley’s  moun¬ 
tain,  we  know  the  fields  give  good  promise — an 
average  crop  will  be  realised.  The  Dutton  com, 
especially  that  planted  early,  will  be  much  the  best. 
We  have  cutoff  ours,  (August  30,)  and  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  this  variety  ought  to  be  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 

The  Semi-Annual  examinations  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion  xvlU  take  place  on  the  24th  25th  and  26th  in¬ 
stant;  hours  9  A.  M.  to  12s  M.  and  2  to  5  P.  M. 

On  Tuesday  the  25th  at  7  o’clock  P.  M.,  the 
Junior  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  ;  and  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M.,  the  next  day, 
in  the  same  place,  the  Commencement  for  con¬ 
ferring  degrees. 

Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  a  Poem,  be¬ 
fore  the  Washington  Literary  Society  of  this  Col¬ 
lege,  on  the  22d  of  February  1839. 


Fourth  Annual  Report  on  the  Common  Schools 

<5*c.  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Superintendent. 

In  our  last,  we  entered  on  the  exposition  of  a  plan, 
for  supplying  the  great  desideratum  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  School  System,  thoroughly  qualified  Teach¬ 
ers.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  service  and  the 
felt  difficulty  of  inducing  proper  persons  to  enter  on 
it  we  suggested  the  offering  of  a  bounty  to  recruits 
in  this  war  against  ignorance  and  the  engaging  of 
them  for  a  fixed  period.  We  are  now  to  suggest 
the  means  of  training  these  persons  for  the  service 
to  which  they  are  destined. 

The  outlines  of  our  plan  are  thus  stated  in  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Junkin  to  the  committee  of  the 
Legislature  on  Education  which  met  at  Harris¬ 
burg  in  December  1833. 

“  1.  Let  each  college  fix  upon  a  liberal  course 
of  studies  for  school  teachers,  and  constitute  a 
new  degree  in  graduation.” 

2.  Let  a  common  school,  to  be  kept  full  of 
children  from  the  neighborhood,  in  every  respect, 
such  as  is  desirable  to  see  established  in  every 
district  of  the  state,  be  established  contiguous  to 
the  college  buildings,  which  schobl  shall  be  a 
model  in  its  buildings,  its  fixtures,  desks,  books, 
apparatus,  rules  and  regulations  and  mode  of 
management.” 

“  3.  Let  the  candidate  for  the  collegiate  honor 
of  a  school  teacher’s  diploma,  be  in  every  respect, 
on  the  same  footing  in  college  with  other  students 
— study  in  the  same  class,  his  own  particular 
branches — submit  to  the  same  system  of  disci¬ 
pline,  die.,  and  let  him  in  addition  to  these,  spend 
a  part  of  every  day  in  the  common  school,  as  a 
spectator,  and  occasionally  as  an  assistant.” 

“  4.  When  he  shall  have  completed  his  course, 
which  will  take  two  years,  let  him  pass  a  final 
examination,  and  if  approved,  receive  the  honour¬ 
able  testimonial  of  the  board  of  trustees.” 

In  addition  we  suggest. 

5.  That  a  Professor  of  Education  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  each  -college,  whose  special  duties  it 
shall  be  to  instruct  the  candidate  teachers  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  their  art,  by  lectures  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  written  exercises,  and  also  by 
accompanying  them  to  the  Model  School,  wit¬ 
nessing  their  performances  as  teachers,  and  on 
his  return  to  his  own  class  room  criticizing  these 
performances. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are. 

Ist.  The  ample  provision  which  it  makes  for 
■the  thorough  training  of  the  future  teacher.-— 


Mind  is  not  only  the  instrument  which  he  is  to 
employ,  but  the  material  on  whicn  he  is  to  ope¬ 
rate.  The  philosophy  of  mind  therefore  ought 
to  occupy  his  especial  attention,  and  for  this  the 
College  course  amply  provides.  Natural  History 
and  natural  philosophy  the  sciences  which  de¬ 
scribe  and  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world,  are  not  less  important  to  him  who  is  to 
furnish  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  the 
only  instruction  on  these  subjects  which  they  are 
ever  to  receive.  These  sciences  fall  accordingly 
within  the  course  chalked  out  for  him  and  ample 
means  are  provided  for  imparting  to  him  the 
requisite  knowledge.  Mathematics  he  is  after¬ 
wards  to  leach,  and  to  teach  successfully,  he 
should  know  much  more  than  he  will  ever  be 
called  upon  to  impart  to  others.  For  this  also, 
provision  is  made  in  the  College  course.  Nor 
do  we  exclude  language.  His  own  language  will 
form  one  especial  object  of  attention  in  the  course 
of  the  Professor  of  education.  And  should  time 
permit  we  would  recommend  in  addition,  the 
study  of  the  Latin,  both  for  the  illustration  which 
it  affords  of  the  principles  of  general  grammar, 
and  the  light  which  its  etymology  throws  on  our 
own  language.  The  provision  made  for  the 
training  of  the  teacher  is  not  however  confined  to 
the  mere  imparting  to  him  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  is  to  convey.  In  the  lectures  of  his 
own  Professor,  the  philosophy  of  mind  will  be 
treated  of,  with  a  special  reference  to  his  future 
employment ;  the  peculiar  features  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  character  will  be  described  ;  the  best  method 
of  strengthening  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  and 
developing  the  moral  faculty,  will  be  explained  ; 
the  motives  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  children,  will  be  considered,  and  the 
whole  theory  of  teaching  both  as  respects  the 
imparting  of  clear  views  of  the  subject  taught, 
and  the  securing  of  the  pupils  attention,  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed.  The  theoretic  view's  thus 
imparted  will  be  constantly  illustrated  by  practi¬ 
cal  exercises  in  the  model  school.  The  candidate 
teacher  w'ill  not  only  be  taught  how  he  is  to 
teach,  but  exercised  in  teaching  under  the  eye  of 
an  experienced  judge.  Ilis  faults  will  be  point¬ 
ed  out,  his  merits  commended  and  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  fellow  students  and  occasionally  of 
his  professor  he  w'ill  gradually  acquire  that  “  no¬ 
blest  but  least  studied”  of  all  the  arts,  the  art  of 
Education  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  that 
term. 

2d.  The  expense  attending  this  plan  will  be 
comparatively  trifling.  The  apparatus  already 
exists.  The  college  buildings  are  erected,  the 
Professors  salaries  provided  for.  One  additional 
professorship  and  the  erection  of  a  model  school 
in  such  colleges  as  have  not  already  a  suitable 
building,  are  all  that  is  requisite.  The  resources 
of  the  slate  will  thus  be  left  free  to  be  applied 
where  they  are  needed  to  the  support  of  the  young 
men,  who  are  to  repay  their  country  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  education,  by  serving  her  for  a 
time  in  this  important  department.  Let  the 
$40,000  per  annum  which  the  superintendent 
proposes  should  be  applied  to  the  Practical  In¬ 
stitute,  be  devoted  to  this  object,  and  400  young 
men  may  immediately  be  placed  under  a  course 
of  training,  such  as  we  have  described,  their  ser¬ 
vices  secured  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
and  an  impulse  given  to  the  schools,  such  as  will 
be  felt,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
commonwealth. 

3d.  The  j>lan  above  ei^lained  so  far  from  in¬ 


juring  existing  establishments,  has  a  decided  ten¬ 
dency  to  strengthen  and  improve  them.  The 
erection  of  Practical  Institutes  on  the  plan  of  the 
superintendent,  would,  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
show,_cut  off  the  supply  of  students,  both  from 
the  academies  and  colleges.  The  adoption  of  the 
plan  now  proposed  would  increase  the  number  of 
students  attending  the  colleges,  while  by  furnish¬ 
ing  a  better  class  of  teachers  to  the  common 
schools,  it  would  add  to  the  numbers  of  those  de¬ 
sirous  of  following  out  their  studies  in  the  acade¬ 
mies.  Instead  of  two  separate  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  running  parallel  to  one  another,  and  inter¬ 
fering  with  and  disturbing  each  others  move¬ 
ments,  one  uniform  system  would  exist.  The 
college  would  furnish  teachers  to  the  academies 
and  schools.  These  again,  would  train  pupils  for 
the  colleges.  To  complete  the  unity  of  the  system 
one  thing  only  is  wanted.  Abolish  fees  through¬ 
out  the  educational  course  or  exact  them  through¬ 
out.  If  the  former  course  be  impossible,  adopt  the 
latter. — Let  the  resources  of  the  slate  be  employ¬ 
ed  to  bring  the  cost  of  tuition  within  the  reach  of 
all,  but  let  all  contribute.  In  this  way  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  will  become  such  that,  all  class¬ 
es  will  be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  children  of  the  community  being 
separated  as  at  present,  into  two  classes,  those 
whose  education  is  paid  for  by  their  parents  and 
those  who  receive  it  gratuitously.  And  then,  also 
will  grants  to  colleges  be  supportetl  by  all  the 
friends  of  education,  these  institutions  being  seen 
to  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  common 
schools,  and  their  prosperity  to  be  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  the  system  to  which  they 
belong. 

4th.  The  plan  under  consideration  affords  a 
guarantee  to  the  public  of  the  qualifications  of 
teachers.  The  mere  fact  of  a  candidate  having 
passed  through  the  system  of  training  which  we 
have  described,  will  ofitself  as  remarked  by  Mr. 
Wyse,  “  be  a  far  better  pledge  to  the  public,  of 
his  competency  than  any  competition  examination 
or  public  election.”  But  in  addition  to  this  the 
deserving  candidate  will  receive  a  diploma  after 
examination  before  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
specifying  the  improvement  which  he  has  made, 
and  distinguishing  the  degree  of  attainment. 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  will 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  plan  above  pro¬ 
posed.  The  principal  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  it  have  been  already  answered 
in  considering  the  plan  of  the  superintendent. 
And  now,  reader,  what  is  your  opinion  of  its  mer¬ 
its  ? — It  is  American  in  origin,  simple  in  its  struc¬ 
ture,  can  be  put  to  the  test  at  small  expense,  and 
yet  if  successful  it  will  exert  a  mighty  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  this  people.  Are  you  willing 
to  support  those  with  whom  it  originated,  so  as 
to  give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial  ?  They  have 
done  their  part. — A  model  school  has  been  erected; 
the  situation  of  teacher  offered  to  a  qualified  person, 
and  one  of  their  own  number,  whose  experience  fits 
him  in  some  measure  for  the  task,  is  willing  to 
give  his  services  as  Professor  of  Education.  I» 
October  next  the  model  school  and  teachers, class 
will  be  opened.  What  then  do  we  ask  of  you  ? 
Are  you  a  member  of  the  legislature  ?  Bring  this 
subject  before  your  constituents,  show  them  iu 
important  bearings  both  on  their  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  interests,  and  support  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  a  measure  for  endowing  the  scholar¬ 
ships  which  we  propose.  Unless  a  measure  of 
this  nature  is  carried^  our  efforts  will  be  vain. 
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After  all  our  preparations  none  who  are  willing, 
may  be  found  able  to  accept  our  terms  and  we 
may  be  taunted  with  the  failure  of  our  attempt, 
although  that  failure  have  arisen  from  no  fault  of 
ours.  “The  colleges  say  the  superintendent,  have 
already  been  tried  as  a  means  of  supplying  teach- 
l  ers,  and  with  little  success.”  Such  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  with  which  our  proposal  has  hitherto  been 
met,  widely  different  as  are  its  provisions,  from 
the  previous  experiments  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
founded,  experiments  however,  to  which  the  plan 
of  the  superintendent  forms,  as  we  have  seen  an 
exact  counterpart  and  such  no  doubt  will  be  the 
language  in  which  it  will  be  spoken  of,  if  a  short 
sighted  economy  prevent  its  adoption  Are  you 
however,  without  being  a  member  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  possessed  of  influence  over  your  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  ?  Enlighten  their  minds  on  this  important 
subject,  remind  them  that  as. is  the  teacher,  so  is 
the  school ;  that  even  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  the  importance  of  training  teachers  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  and  that  the  plan  now  proposed  is  feasible 
enough  to  entitle  it  at  least  to  a  trial.  Are  you 
possessed  of  wealth  and  public  spirit?  Look 
around  you  for  some  youth  willing  to  accept 
the  terms  which  we  have  advised  the  legislature 
to  offer,  and  of  sufficient  talent  for  the  end  in  view. 
Send  him  to  us  for  two  years.  If  he  come  with 
the  requisite  preparatory  information,  we  will  re¬ 
turn  him  to  you  qualified  as  a  school  teacher,  his 
mental  faculties  developed  by  exercise,  his  body 
strengthened  by  labor,  and  his  moral  principles 
established,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  on  the  only 
sure  foundation.  Place  him  somewhere  in  this 
capacity  and  cancel  his  bond  if  for  three  years  he 
follow  the  employment.  Even  should  he  then 
relinquish  it,  your  expenditure  is  not  lost.  Indi¬ 
gent  talent  has  been  raised  from  obscurity ;  socie¬ 
ty  has  gained  a  valuable  member ;  and  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  hundred  such  men,  laboring  as  common 
school  teachers,  will  do  more  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education  than  the  most  eloquent  address¬ 
es  which  have  ever  been  delivered  to  crowded 
audiences.  In  many  cases  however,  the  individ¬ 
ual  whom  you  thus  educate,  will  continue  to  fol¬ 
low  out  the  profession.  The  power  of  education 
in  moulding  the  character  of  man  is  very  great. 
This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  strong  professional 
bias  imparted  by  the  course  of  training  to  which 
clergymen,  physicians,  law'yera,  are  subjected. 
The  force  of  this  principle  in  reference  to  teach¬ 
ers,  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  this  country,  be- 
cauce  strange  to  tell,  their  art  though  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  has  seldom  been  followed  as  an 
employment  for  life.  But  one  result  of  the  course 
of  training  which  we  propose  will  be  to  impart 
this  professional  bias,  to  inspire  the  teacher  with 
just  sentiments  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
his  office  ;  to  store  his  mind  not  merely  with  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge,  hitherto  the  sole  object  of  the  in¬ 
struction  imparted  to  teachers,  but  with  knowl¬ 
edge  having  a  special  reference  to  his  future  des¬ 
tination  ;  and  by  actual  exercise  in  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  that  knowledge,  at  once  to  develope  his 
capacity  for  teaching,  and  make  him  feel  the 
pleasure  consequent  on  this  new  exercise  of  his 
powers.  In  proportion  also,  as  the  schools  are 
filled  by  men  thus  trained,  the  respectability  of 
the  profession,  as  well  as  its  emoluments,  will 
be  increased  and  greater  inducements  will  be  held 
out  to  follow  teaching  as  an  employment  for 
life. 

In  our  next  we  hope  to  conclude  our  remarks 
411  the  Bujperintendents  rejmrt 
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By  turning  to  page  45  the  reader  will  see  that 
Professor  Hofacker,  of  Trubingen,  with  whom 
Fellenberg  studied  law, — “lamented  with  him 
the  obligations,  which  the  most  learned  men  of 
Germany  felt  under,  of  adapting  themselves  to 
the  wants  of  those  practitioners,  who  frequent 
the  universities,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
means  of  subsistence,  without  perplexing  them¬ 
selves  with  the  learning,  which  is  only  obtained 
by  a  rational  study  of  the  science.” 

How  would  this  good  man  lament  the  deficien¬ 
cy  of  preparatory  study,  in  the  legal  profession, 
the  medical,  the  clerical,  and  especially  the  educa¬ 
tional  profession  of  our  country,  if  he  could  have 
felt  the  perplexities  by  which  American  colleges 
and  schools  of  law,  medicine,  &c.  are  harrassed ! 

There  is  a  solace  derived  from  other  men’s 
woes,  which  yet  does  not  imply  any  malignancy. 
Our  burdens  seem  to  be  lightened  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  others  experience  similar  troubles 
with  ourselves.  The  various  relations  of  society 
ever  lead  our  minds  to  draw  comparisons  and  hold 
up  contrasts.  Our  own  condition  may  be  a  source 
of  uneasy  reflection  or  the  contrary,  just  as  the 
mind’s  eye  is  directed  in  drawing  its  comparisons. 
If  it  be  fixed  on  those  more  prosperous  and  less 
harrassed,  we  shall  probably  feel  a  diminution  of 
enjoyment  from  the  risings  of  envy.  If  it  be 
turned  downward  toward  those  less  highly  favor¬ 
ed,  we  felicitate  ourselves  and  are  happily  con¬ 
tent  with  our  condition.  When  we  hear  the 
learned  and  good  men  in  the  German  universities 
complain  that  the  practical  runs  away  with  the 
theoretic — the  haste  to  be  making  something, 
prevents  that  solid  basis  of  sound  learning,  which 
alone  can  acquire  a  high  professional  reputation, 
we  feel  our  murmurs  begin  to  subside.  Ours  are 
not  the  only  troubles  of  the  drilling  corps.  Still 
however  we  fear  tliat  what  Hofacker  looked  upon 
as  flimsy  preparation  for  legal  practise,  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  as  high  attainment.  We  doubt  wheth¬ 
er,  in  Germany,  with  all  their  giants  of  literature, 
they  can  make  a  full  fledged  Lawyer,  Doctor,  or 
Preacher,  in  three  years  from  the  plough,  or  the 
common  school,— or  a  Schoolmaster,  in  three 
months ! 

“The  character  of  this  work  renders  it  proper 
that  we  should  ouly  state  briefly  the  political 
events  which  followed.  At  the  approach  of  the 
French  troops,  sent  to  overthrow  the  goverment 
of  Switzerland,  Fellenberg  was  active  in  raising 
and  leading  on  the  levy  en  masse  from  Lucerne 
to  resist  them.  But  the  city  of  Berne  was  taken, 
and  the  cause  lost,  before  any  efficient  force  could 
be  organized.  Fellenberg  was  proscribed,  a  price 
set  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to 
Germany.  At  this  time  he  designed  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  sent  some  ofhis  funds  hith¬ 
er  as  a  resource,  in  case  of  the  utter  ruin  of  affairs 
at  home.  He  was  however,  soon  after  recalled  to 
Switzerland  and  scut  on  a  mission  to  Paris  to  re¬ 
monstrate  against  the  rapacious  and  oppressive 
conduct  of  the  agents  of  the  French  Republic. 
He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  an  order  for 
the  recall  of  one  of  the  most  profligate ;  but  the 
utter  disregard  of  principle  and  honesty,  which 
pervaded  the  public  men  and  public  measures  of 
the  day;  disgusted  him  with  the  diplomatic  car 
reer,  and  he  resigned  his  office.  For  a  short  peri¬ 
od  after  his  return  home,  he  occupied  a  public 
station  ;  but  the  want  of  faith  and  public  spirit, 
which  he  found  in  the  joveroment  in  executing 


measures  whose  directions  had  been  committed 
to  him,  confirmed  his  disgust  for  political  life,  and 
he  resolved  to  abandon  it  entirely,  until  a  better 
day  should  dawn  upon  his  country.  His  early 
disappointments  in  his  examination  of  society — 
his  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple — his  intercourse  with  public  men,  and  the  con¬ 
vulsions  he  had  witnessed,  had  all  conspired  to 
impress  upon  his  mind  the  same  conviction,  that 
the  only  resource  for  ameliorating  the  state  of  his 
own  and  other  countries,  and  preventing  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  horrors  which  he  had  witnessed,  was 
to  be  found  in  early  education,  and  he  resolved 
henceforth  to  devote  himself  to  this  as  the  object 
of  his  life.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Education  of  Berne,  but  was  soon  con¬ 
vinced  that  nothing  adequate  could  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  on  this  subject  through  the  medium  of  legisla¬ 
tive  commissions  ;  and,  being  possessed  of  an  am¬ 
ple  fortune,  he  resolved  to  devote  this  to  his  great 
object,  and  ‘to  form  on  his  own  estate,  and  on  an 
independent  basis,  a  model  institution,  in  which 
it  should  be  proved  what  education  could  accom¬ 
plish  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.’  He  married 
about  this  time’  a  Bernese  lady  of  the  patrician 
family  of  Tscharner,  whh  has  borne  him  nine 
children,  six  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  mother, 
are  devoted  coadjutors  in  his  plan  of  benevolence. 
In  pursuance  of  this  great  design,  ‘  formed,’  as  he 
observed,  ‘  at  Paris,  in  presence  of  those  usurpers 
who  had  seized  upon  his  country  like  a  vulture 
upon  its  prey,’  he  purchased  the  estate  called  Hof- 
wyl,  in  the  vicinity  of  Berne,  and  his  subsequent 
life  forms  an  important  page  in  the  records  of  hu¬ 
manity.” 

Thus  the  great  grandson  of  Van  Tromp  with  a 
soul  yearning  over  the  miseries  of  his  country¬ 
men,  and  a  heart  eager  for  effort  at  their  libera¬ 
tion,  lays  aside  the  sword.  Vain  is  the  hope  of 
lifting  up  mankind  by  that  instrument — and  of 
saving  his  country.  The  diplomatic  corps  he 
also  abandons.  Intrigue  and  chicanery  are  too 
powerful  for  sound  sense  and  correct  moral  taste, 
so  long  as  the  mass  of  men  are  unenlightened. 
Yea,  even  action  upon  the  mass  of  his  native 
Canton,  by  the  agency  of  their  own  legislation 
proves  ineffectual.  Convinced  he  is,  that  a  taste 
for  education  must  be  created,  before  any  great 
revolution  can  be  effected,  he  abandons  other  hopes 
and  betakes  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  corps 
of  teachers,  who  may,  in  due  time  go  forth,  to 
mould  and  develope  the  minds  of  the  mass.  His 
last  hope  for  the  liberty  of  Switzerland  is  in  the 
reformation  of  her  schools.  Unlike  his  illustrious 
ancestor,  who  nailed  his  broom  to  the  mast  head, 
as  if  “  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  from  the  sky,”  and 
sallied  forth  upon  the  agitated  bosom  of  the  deep, 
with  all  the  enginery  of  horrid  war;  Fellenberg 
retires  to  the  quietness  of  a  country-life,  with  his 
books  of  elementary  instruction  and  his  imple¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  mechanic  arts : 
there  to  work  out  a  system  of  education,  that 
shall  bring  the  extremes  of  society  together  in 
bonds  of  peace  and  love  ;  not  by  bringing  down 
the  high  and  noble  and  rich,  but  by  elevating  the 
poor  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth. 
It  will  be  for  posterity  to  decide  whether  the  laurels 
gathered  amid  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  by  our 
distinguished  Educator,  or  those  swept  from  the 
ocean  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  his  illustrious  an¬ 
cestor,  shall  prove  the  more  unfading  in  their 
lustre  and  duration. 

We  are  in  doubt  whether  to  attempt  the  pleas¬ 
ing  task  of  presenting  a  view  of  Hofwyl  to  oujr 
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readers.  Coaid  they — would  they  look  into  the 
“sketches”  in  the  Annals  of  Education  for  1830,^ 
our  labor  would  be  superseded.  But  so  few  of 
them  have  actual  access  to  that  source  of  infor¬ 
mation,  we  may  perhaps  undertake  to  present  a 
condensed  history  and  view  of  that  establishment, 
which  will  cover  nearly  fortv  years  of  the  life  of 
its  founder. 

From  the  Ameriean  Annals  of  Edueatimfor  Sept,  1838. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

We  have  alluded,  more  than  once,  to  the  favorable  state 
of  things  in  Connecticut,  as  regards  Common  Schools,  and  , 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  had  appointed  an  | 
efficient  Board  of  Education,  with  powers  not  unlike  those  i 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  and  adopt  other  | 
efficient  measures  to  arouse  public  attention  have  ventured 
to  say  that  Connecticut  was— prospectively — redeemed. 

Of  late  we  have  received  from  the  individual  who  is  to  act 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education,  in 
a  printed  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  octavo  pages,  the  “  Ad- 
drm  of  the  Board  of  Cmmissioners  of  Common  Schools,’' 
with  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  from  which  we  collect  the  following  statistical  fiicts. 

Blank  forms,  requiring  information  on  the  subject  of 
Common  Schools  having  been.forwarded  to  all  the  school 
societies  in  the  State,  by  the  Comptroller,  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session  collected  from  them 
following  results. 

There  are,  in  the  whole  State,  211  school  societies ;  1664 
school  districts,  oi  which  1080  made  their  returns;  and 
83,337  ehildren  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16 ; 
of  whom  59,911  are  included  in  the  districts  which  made  re¬ 
turns,  though  only  40,026  of  the  same  numl)er  were  found 
in  average  attendance.  The  average  number  of  months 
during  which  schools  are  kept  in  the  State,  is  about  seven, 
but  rsinging  as  low  as  two  in  summer  and  two  in  winter. 

The  number  of  male  teachers  employed  during  winter  is 
1018 ;  females  in  summer,  1 109.  The  compensation  of  the 
male  teachers  is  estimated  at  $63,982  92 ;  and  that  of  fe¬ 
males  at  $34,588  94 ;  of  which  whole  amount,  about 
60,000  are  paid  from  the  State  Fund,  This  does  not  in- 
cli^  local  funds  of  the  Societies,  which  in  some  towns  are 
BO  large  as  to  pay  the  whole  remainder  of  the  expense  of 
employing  tea^rs. 

In  144  of  the  School  Societies,  the  whole  number  which 
made  returns,  there  is  an  average  of  5  different  kinds  of 
spelling  books,  24  reading  books,  9  geographies,  7  history, 

6  grammars,  1 1  arithmetics,  5  philosophies,  and  10  miscellane¬ 
ous  books. 

One  member  of  the  Committee  mentioned  above,  having 
made  extra  exertion,  collected  the  following  items  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  105  towns  in  the  State;  as  is  stated  in  the 
document  refered  to. 

*  Parents  exhibit  generally  no  interest  in  the  public  schools, 
by  attending  examinations  or  otherwise.  School  Commit- 
tee»  are  in  no  instance  paid.  School  visitors  are  paid  but 
in  twelve  towns.  In  these  towns  the  number  is  reduced  to 
three  or  four,  [the  usual  number  being  nine]  the  duties  are 
better  perform^,  and  the  schools  are  in  a  better  condition. 
The  average  wages  of  male  teachers,  exclusive  of  board, 
$14  50 ;  that  of  female  teachers,  $5  75.  Only  85  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  in  these  towns,  follow  teaching  as  a 
regular  profession. 

*  From  returns  and  calculations  made  by  the  same  gentle¬ 
man,  it  appears  there  were  6000  children  [in  the  same  105 
towns]  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16,  not  in  attendance 
upon  any  school,  in  the  year  1837 ;  over  1000  persons 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21,  who  could  not  read  or  write,  j 
and  10,000  children  reouving  instruction  in  private  schools 
and  academies.’ 

It  is  dao  worthy  of  ramark,  that  while  the  average  wages 
of  teachers,  in  common  achoi^  u  for  males  only  $1450, 
and  for  feinales  $5  75,  it  is  raised  in  the  private  schools  to 
$30,  and  $10,  reflectively. 

We  leave  it  to  those  who  have  insisted  for  several  years 
past,  that  we  w«re  traducing  the  sdiools  of  our  parent  State, 
to  aqr  whether  t^  toporijie  tendency  of  a  large  fund,  is  not 
evtn  more  obvious  than  we  have  ever  represented  it.  But 
if  a  doubt  remaines,  let  them  peruse  the  following  table,  pie- 1 
pared  in  1836,  with  great  care,  by  a  competent  person,  and 
repieaenting  the  state  of  things  in  every  town  and  distiret  in 
the  county  to  wliich  it  refers,  except  one.  | 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  Common  Schools 
in  New  London  County,  Conn.,  in  1836.  We  trust  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  the  past  excellence  of  the  Connecticut 
schools ;  though  we  hope  much  from  them  in  the  future. 

No.  of  Districts,  •  •  •  -  213 

Public  money  received  for  1835,  $13,922  58 

Public  money  expended  during  the  year 

1835, .  13,646  18 

AmL  expended  for  teachers’  wages  beside 

public  money,  ...  3,652  71 

No.  of  male  teachers  employed,  .  .  199 

No.  of  female  teachers  employed,  *  145 

No.  of  persons  enumerated  in  1835,  -  10,011 

No.  of  persons  taught,  ...  9,032 

Average  attendance,  ...  6,603 

No.  of  male  scholars,  ...  6,094 

No.  of  female  scholars,  ....  3,937 

No.  of  districts  where  the  teachers  boarded 

in  the  families  of  the  district,  •  •  148 

No.  of  districts  where  they  did  not  board,  51 
Average  No.  of  months  of  school  in  the  year,  7  1-5 
No.  of  good  school  houses,  •  .  .  85 

No.  of  poor  school  houses,  •  .  .  112 

No.  of  dictricts  that  wish  to  improve 

common  schools,  •  •  -  .  197 

No.  of  districts  that  would  probably  be 

willing  to  pay  a  small  tax,  •  •  110 

Nq.  of  districts  that  would  probably  not 

be  willing  to  pay  a  tax,  ...  67 

No.  considered  doubtful,  -  .  22 

Average  of  male  teachers’  compensation,  $13,45 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Cost  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  on  resolutions  which  had  been 
offered,  proposing  to  appropriate  Public  land  for  educational 
purposes,  to  all  the  States  and  Territories,  delivered  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  February  last,  occupying  58  octavo  pages,  and 
containing  many  valuable  fact^  suggestions  and  reasonings 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  education  as  a  means  of  national 
improvement.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  closing 
remarks  of  this  interesting  document — The  final  passage  is 
quoted  by  Mr  J.  from  a  work  on  Education  by  Mr  James. 

*  State  colleges  and  State  academies  furnish  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  to  their  pupils :  but  it  is  the  affluent  alone,  who  can 
send  their  children  to  those  institutions.  It  is  there  that 
education,  like  the  Lapland  sun,  gilds  with  its  rays  the  edi¬ 
fice  on  the  eminence,  but  they  reach  not  the  cottage  beneath 
the  hill. 

‘  If  virtue  and  intelligence  are  the  true  and  lasting  found¬ 
ations  of  a  free  government,  how  imperative  is  the  duly 
which  rests  upon  those  intrusted  with  the  power  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  public  education.  Whilst 
it  improves  the  moral  virtues,  and  exalts  the  head  and  the 
heart,  it  would  do  more  than  the  avenues  of  intercommuni¬ 
cation,  to  knit  together  the  Union  of  these  growing  and 
powerful  States,  and  would  unite  them  in  amity  and  good 
feeling  like  a  garland  of  flowers. 

<  Opposition  to  the  proposition  will  be  made,  but  I  hope  it 
wilt  not  be  insurmountable.  Every  liberal  plan  of  amelio- 
rating  the  condition  of  those  who  most  require  it,  will  have 
to  encounter  prejudices. 

‘The  first  opposition  will  proceed  from  a  spirit  which  the 
necessities  of  the  times  originally  generated,  and  which,  by 
the  outcry  of  short-sighted  men,  and  the  declamation  of  in¬ 
terested  and  ambitious  men,  has  been  canied  to  a  pitiful  and 
lamentable  excess.  I  mean  the  spirit  of  petty  economies, 
or  the  sacrifice  of  great  and  certain  advantages  to  small  but 
immediate  eatings.’ 

The  friends  of  Education  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  great  subject  is  not  lost  sight  of  in 
New  Jersey,  in  the  excitement  of  the  times. 
We  ought  properly  to  have  mentioned  before, 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which  his  excel¬ 
lency  Gov.  Pennington  is  President,  and,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Field,  is  Secre¬ 
tary,  has  thus  far  carefully  attended  to  the  duties 
of  its  appointment.  The  forms  for  the  returns  and 
reports  of  the  trustees  of  the  several  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  under  the  law  of  the  legislature,  have  been 
duly  prepared,  printed,  and  distributed.  Whether 


any  good  will  result  from  the  arrangement  or  not, 
I  depends  upon  the  friends  of  the  cause  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Their  co-operation  is  indispensa¬ 
ble. 

Massachusetts  is  taking  a  high  stand  in  this 
cause.  We  learn  by  a  circular  from  Horace 
Mann,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  subject,  being  a 
salary  officer,  that  Normal  Schools  for  qualifying 
teachers,  are  to  be  forthwith  established  in  sever¬ 
al  of  the  counties  ;  the  Board  furnishing  suitable 
instructors  for  three  years,  and  the  people  of  the 
several  locations  providing  the  buildings  and  de¬ 
fraying  the  other  necessary  expenses. 

A  Common  School  Journal  is  to  be  published 
semi-monthly  in  Boston,  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Mann. — Newark  Sentinel. 

For  the  Educator. 

When  my  paper  run  out,  I  was  just  about  to  show  that  a 
gp-eat  saving  might  be  effected,  if  farmers  were  content  with 
just  enough  of  education  to  suit  their  business.  I  had  shown 
that  veiy  little  learning — book  learning — very  little  indeed  is 
necessary  to  farm  work.  Consequently  all  beyo'nd  that  is 
money  thrown  away.  Now  let  us  look  after  its  amount 
And  first  the  expence  of  a  school  house  might  be  saved. 
This  will  vary  according  to  locations.  But  I  suppose  will 
cost  with  the  ground,  $500,  and  this  will  accomodate  the 
children  of  about  fifteen  formers — equal  to  $33  apiece. 
Next  comes  the  schoolmaster  to  whom  you  ought  to  pay  as 
much  as  to  a  ploughman  and  teamster  who  boards  himself 
say  $15,  per  month,  or  $180  for  the  year ;  which  will  cost 
to  each  of  the  fifteen  $12.  Then  comes  the  books  and  the 
paper  and  the  pens  and  ink  and  slate,  which  will  certainly 
amount  to  $7  for  each  family.  Next  comes  the  time. 

In  Prussia  children  are  compelled  to  go  to  school  seven 
years.  But  we  must  make  allowances  for  the  effect  of  mon¬ 
archical  governments  in  stupifing  the  mind  and  adling  the 
brain.  Doubtless  the  dull  Germans  in  Prussia  cannot  learn 
so  fast,  because  they  ate  not  so  smart  as  our  republican 
children.  We  will  then  suppose  that  an  American  boy  can 
learn  as  much  in  five  years  as  an  enslaved  Prussian  boy 
would  in  seven.  Now  a  boy  at  ten  years  of  age  can  work 
to  the  value  of  10  cts.  per  day.  The  next  year  his  work 
may  bn  worth  12}  cts.  The  next  14,  the  next  17,  the  next 
20,  that  is,  an  average  of  nearly  15  cts  per  day  for  the  five 
years  and  300  working  days  to  a  year,  makes  $45  a  year, 
and  for  the  five  years  $225. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  each  former  has  three  boys,  or 
girls  and  boys  equivalent  to  that,  then  the  loss  of  labor  is 
equal  to  $675. 

Let  us  put  these  items  all  together. 


School  house 

$33 

00 

Teachers  fees  $12  a  year  for  6  years 

60 

00 

Books  dtc.  $7  “  “ 

35 

00 

Time  or  labor  of  children 

676 

00 

Cost  of  education  for  three  children 

CO 

o 

00 

00 

We  have  supposed  fifteen  farmers  concerned  in  this — that 
is  it  costs  them  $12,045  to  school  their  45  children !  Now  if 
I  have  been  correct  in  proving  of  this  unnecessary — ife  man 
needs  it  not  to  make  him  a  good  former,  is  not  this  a  mon¬ 
strous  waste  of  money  1  Two  hundred  sixty  seven  dollars  a 
piece  for  schooling  children.  Why  this  sum,  by  the  time  the 
boy  would  come  of  age,  if  put  at  eompound  interest;  would 
almost  stock  a  form  for  him !  The  expenee  to  fifteen  fom- 
ilies  in  five  yean  is  $13,045  I  What  then  must  be  the  cost 
to  a  whole  County  1 — to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation? 
How  many  hundreds  of  miUioDs  of  money  and  labor  ars 
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thus  expended  t  Is  it  any  wonder  we  experience  hard  times, 
when  we  waste  so  much  on  uselsss  education  ;  just  to  make 
people  who  must  labor,  discontented  with  their  lot  1  I  wish 
you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  would  condescend  to  no¬ 
tice  my  calculations  and  arguments  and  if  they  can  show 
any  serious  flaw  in  them — any  great  mistake,  why  I‘ie  sub¬ 
mit  in  silence.  But  if  none  wiU  do  it,  I  will  suppose  that 
my  arguments  are  pretty  strong  and  you  may  again  hear  from 
Toe  Son  of  a  Cloduopper. 


TERRACULTURAL. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DEEP  PLOUGHING. 

Our  best  farmers  concur  in  opinion,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  experience,  that  most  soils  are  im¬ 
proved  by  ploughing  them  deep  during  a  course 
of  crops,  or  once  in  four  or  five  years.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  present 
in  favor  of  this  practice.  And 

First.  Occasional  deep  ploughing  brings  to 
the  surface  the  fine  vegatable  matters  of  the  soil, 
which  we  all  know,  constitute  its  fertility,  or  the 
food  of  our  farm  crops,  and  which,  by  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  tillage,  and  the  force  of  rains,  have 
sunk  upon  or  into  the  subsoil.  These  matters, 
while  deeply  buried,  are  inert,  and  afford  no 
support  to  our  crops ;  but  brought  within  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sun  and  atmostphere,  and  within 
reach  of  the  roots  of  our  crops,  by  deep  plough¬ 
ing,  or  the  subsoil  plough,  they  are  rendered 
soluble,  and  made  to  exert  their  potent  energy 
upon  vegetation — they  are  fited  for  the  absorbent 
vessels  of  plants,  and  to  become  integral  parts  of 
them. 

In  the  second  place,  a  deep  tilth  enlarges  the 
pasture  of  plants — it  permits  the  roots  to  roam 
more  freely  and  extensively  in  search  of  food — 
it  permits  the  surplus  water  to  escape* — and  it 
counteracts  the  influence  of  drought.  A  super¬ 
ficial  tilth  is  much  sooner  exhausted  of  its  mois¬ 
ture,  by  the  iufluence  of  the  sun,  than  a  deep 
one. 

And  in  the  third  place,  its  benefits  are  mani¬ 
fest  by  the  increased  product  which  it  gives — 
these  being  proportionejl,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
depth  cf  tilth,  when  this  depth  does  not  exceed 
ten  or  twelve  inches.  See  our  quotation  from 
Von  Thaer,  in  the  second  number  of  our  current 
volume. 

Science  has  furnished  other  reasons  for  the 
practice  of  occasionally  ploughing  deep,  or  rather 
explained  to  us  the  causes  of  results  which  were 
before  palpable.  Vegetable  matters  are  only 
available  as  the  food  of  plants  in  a  soluble  state, 
that  is,  when  they  are  capable  of  being  dissolved 
by  the  liquids  of  the  soil.  When  deeply  buried, 
these  matters  are  often  not  soluble  ;  but  if  brought 
within  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  heat,  they 
soon  become  soluble,  are  carried  by  the  liquids  in 
which  they  are  dissolved  into  the  absorbent  ves¬ 
sels,  and  assimilate  with  the  plant.  “  Soluble 
geine,”  that  is,  decomposed  organic,  or  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  says  Dr.  Daila,  “  is  the  food 
of  plants.  Insoluble  geine  becomes  food  by  air 
and  moisture.  Hence  the  reason  and  result  of 
tillage.”  Earths,  taken  from  depths  so  far  below 
the  surface  as  to  exclude  the  agency  of  heat  and 
air,  often  abound  in  insoluble  geine,  and  indeed 
in  the  seeds  of  plants,  have,  when  submitted  to 

*  Of  tlus,  we  have  the  beet  proof :  one  piece  of  our  land, 
when  we  began  to  improve  it,  was,  in  wet  times,  covered  with 
water,  which  remained  there  ohm  days  and  weeks.  Since 
k.  hat  been  tilled  deep,  the  water  never  stands  an  hour  upon 
the  TCtbos,  esB^  the  soil  is  froxen. 


a  temporary  exposure  upon  the  surface,  develo¬ 
ped  uncommon  fertility,  and  seeds  have  been 
found  to  grow.  The  subsoil  plough,  which  opens 
to  atmospheric  and  solar  influence  the  long  hidden 
treasures  of  the  earth — its  insoluble  geine — is  a 
new  and  important  implement  for  developing  the 
bounties  of  Providence.  It  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  trenching  with  the  spade  or  plough,  inasmuch 
as  the  lower  stratum  is  not  blended  with  the 
upper  one,  until  the  air  and  moisture  have  im¬ 
parted  to  it  fertilzing  properties — until  they  have 
converted  its  insoluble,  into  soluble  geine.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  great  secondary 
formation  of  the  west,  the  earth,  to  a  great  depth 
filled  as  it  is  with  organic  remains,  would  be  found 
to  be  fertile  upon  its  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

These  principles,  which  we  have  endeavored 
to  explain,  serve  also  to  illustrate  the  advantages 
of  alternating  tillage  with  grass  crops — of  occa¬ 
sionally  opening  with  the  plough,  to  atmospheric 
and  solar  influence,  the  inert  vegetable  matters — 
the  insoluble  geine — of  dividing,  pulverizing  and 
mixing  the  soil,  thereby  giving  a  free  range  to 
the  roots,  and  counteracting  the  influence  of 
drought. 

We  all  know,  that  land  will  wear  out  under  a 
constant  system  of  cropping,  unless  more  highly 
and  constantly  manured  than  is  consistent  with 
farm  economy.  It  is  equally  apparent  that 
most  meadows  require  to  be  top-dressed  at  least 
once  in  three  years,  to  prevent  deterioration. 
Well  managed  young  meadows  should  give  at 
least  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  ;  yet  after  the 
second  or  third  year  they  will  deteriorate,  if  not 
top-dressed,  until  they  yield  but  one  or  two  tons 
the  acre.  Besides,  if  manure  is  applied,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  an  unfermented  state,  and  to  an 
autumn-ripening  corn  or  root  crop,  it  will  yield 
twice  the  benefit  to  a  farm,  that  it  will,  if  spread 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  considerations  .which  we  have  suggested 
go  to  show  the  propriety  of  occasionally  plough¬ 
ing  deep  in  tillage  husbandry,  and  of  altenating 
grain,  grass  and  root  crops  wherever  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  surface  will  admit  the  plough. — 
Culiivaior., 


From  the  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SEED. 

All  extraneous  bodies  and  substances  should  be 
carfully  separated  from  the  kernels  of  the  wheat. 
All  weed-seed  may  be  separated  by  means  of  a  rid¬ 
dle  or  sieve.  After  being  winnowed,  let  the  grain 
be  thrown  into  vessels  of  clean  water,  in  small 
parcels,  and  thoroughly  washed.  Stir  the  grain 
well  and  skim  off  all  floating  substances. — After  it 
is  thus  washed  and  cleaned,  put  it  into  a  pickle 
made  so  strong  of  salt  as  to  float  an  egg :  in  this 
it  should  remain  from  24  to  48  hours,  then  strain 
it  off  through  baskets,  and  to  every  bushel  of 
wheat  add  2  quarts  of  fresh  powdered  lime,  (slak¬ 
ed,)  and  one  of  Plaster  of  Paris :  mix  the  lime  and 
plaster  thoroughly  with  the  wheat ;  after  which  it 
should  be  dried  and  sown  as  speedily  thereafter 
as  possible,  though  it  will  not  injure  by  remaining 
a  day  or  so,  provided  it  be  not  kept  in  too  great 
bulk. 

4I7ANTITT  OF  SEEB  TO  THE  ACRE. 

Less  than  6  pecks  to  the  acre  we  think  should 
not  be  sown,  and  under  peculiar  contingencies 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  sow  from  2  to  2|  bush¬ 
els. 

If  the  ground  be  good,  well  prepared  by  deep 
plowing  and  thorough  harrowing,  and  the  seed  be 


put  in  early,  six  pecks  to  the  acre  will  be  enough, 
as  under  such  circumstances  the  loss  from  the 
failure  of  the  seed  to  vegetate,  and  the  freezing 
out  of  the  plants,  will  be  much  less  than  if  sown 
late. 

If  the  ground  be  not  good,  and  the  seeding  late, 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  loss  of  seed  by 
the  causes  before  alluded  to ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
a  much  greater  quantity  5f  seed  grain  perishes  in 
poor  than  in  rich  ground,  and  it  is  equally  true, 
that  a  much  greater  amount  of  growing  grain  is 
lost  when  sown  late  than  when  put  in  early. 
Allowances  for  these  things  should  always  be  made; 
nor  should  the  farmer  be  inattentive  to  the  fact  that 
the  kernels  of  some  wheat  is  much  larger  than 
those  of  others,  in  which  latter  case  an  allowance 
should  also  be  made,  as  a  bushel  of  such  wheat 
contains  a  much  less  number  of  kernels  than  the 
smaller  kind. 

MINERAL  MANURES.  * 

Although  there  is  much  to  please  and  interest 
the  mind  in  practical  farming,  yet  devoid  and 
apart  from  the  theory,  it  is  little  else  than  a  rou¬ 
tine,  suited  to  the  capacity  and  ambition  of  uncul¬ 
tivated  minds.  An  active  an  enlightened  mind 
seeks  to  understand  the  cause  and  effect— to  ap¬ 
ply  the  sciences ;  in  short,  it  is  restive,  until  the 
queries  embraced  in  agriculture,  are  disposed  of 
and  determined  upon  sound  philosophical  princi¬ 
ples.  ’Tis  this  constitutes  theory,  and  ’tis  theo¬ 
ry  that  unfolds  a  world  of  beauties  to  the  scienti¬ 
fic  agriculturist,  of  which  the  mere  prejudiced 
practical  farmer,  the  mere  tyro  and  novitiate, 
must  remain  ignorant,  and  that  too,  of  the  high¬ 
est  branch  of  the  profession  which  he  follows. 

The  improvement  which  has  been  aflfected 
within  the  last  twenty  years  in  several  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  (and  especially 
in  Chester,)  is  almost  incredible.  And  the  whole 
is  mainly  attributed  to  a  regular  and  judicious  use 
of  lime  as  a  manure.  To  me,  it  has  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  astonishment,  to  find  this  inestimable  res¬ 
torative  meet  with  so  little  favor  in  the  minds  of 
the  conductor  and  correspondents  of  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor.  My  farm  is  situated  in  a  district  of  secon¬ 
dary  formation,  and  the  soil  is  principally  cal¬ 
careous,  yet  I  Ivave  seen  the  most  surprising  ben¬ 
eficial  effects  attending  the  free  use  of  lime  and 
plaster ;  the  latter  apparently  reacting  on  the 
former,  and  consequently,  the  greatest  benefit  is 
derived  by  using  them  together.  The  crops,  not 
only  on  my  own  farm,  but  on  others  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity,  have  been  doubled  by  a  free  use  of  miner¬ 
al  manures.  When  a  farm  has  been  improved  so 
as  to  produce  heavy  crops,  there  will  be  such  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  of  stable 
manure  as  to  insure  its  future  fertility.  I  look 
upon  the  immense  beds  of  limestone  in  this  re¬ 
gion  as  an  inexhaustible  store,  designed  by  the 
wise  Governor  of  the  world  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  land,  in  all  time  to  come.  I  re¬ 
gard  th*  limestone  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  mineral, 
which  will  confer  more  real  benefit  upon  posteri¬ 
ty  than  any  of  her  other  mineral  treasures.  The 
aid  which  it  promises  to  contribute  to  the  support 
and  improvement  of  her  agriculture  cannot  be 
easily  overrated.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  estimation  in  which  lime  is  held  here  as  a 
manure,  by  the  (act,  that  farmers  come  from  2(1 
to  30  miles,  i.  e.  from  Maryland  and  the  poor 
distriets  of  primitive  formation  in  the  southern 
part  of  Chester  county,  bordering  on  die  Mary¬ 
land  line,  to  my  lime-kiln  and  others  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  :  the  lime  costing  those  farmers  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel  when  delivered.  To  the 
farmers  in  that  quarter,  lime  is  the  “  anchor  of 
hope there  it  has  already  made  the  barren  and 
desert  place  glad,  and  is  fast  putting  a  new  and 
improved  face  upon  the  country.  The  farmers, 
even  there,  with  this  far  fetched  means  of  im¬ 
proving  land,  prefer  bettering  their  condition  by 
liming  near  a  good  market,  rather  than  migrate 
to  the  exuberant  soil,  and  realize  the  utopian 
dreams  and  fairy  tales  of  the  “  far  west.” 

On  part  of  my  farm,  300  bushels  of  lime  per 
acre  have  been  applied  within  30  years,  at  the 
rate  of  about  100  bushels  per  acre  at  a  dressing, 
and  always  put  on  fresh,  and  slaked,  then  imme¬ 
diately  spread.  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that 
lime  should  become  carbonated  before  it  is  appli¬ 
ed.  I  adopt  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  for  my  proto¬ 
type,  in  every  case  involving  agricultural  chemis¬ 
try.  ^shall  be  encouraged  so  to  do,  until  some 
modern  wiseacre  can  clearly  demonstrate  that 
Sir  H.  is  wrong.  Doubtful  points  in  Davy’s  theo¬ 
ry  have  become  demonstrable  truths  with  me, 
after  being  aided  and  enlightened  by  the  lamp  of 
experience.  Lime,  in  its  fresh  caustic  state  only, 
while  an  alkali,  acts  as  a  decomposing  agent  in 
the  soil,  rending  vegetable  substance  soluble — 
but  when  a  mild  carbonate,  it  operates  only  like 
marl,  in  improving  the  texture  of  the  soil,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Davy,  whose  authority  is  unquestionable, 
and  the  theory,  at  all  events,  may  fairly  challenge 
contradiction  :  hence  the  advantage  of  applying 
lime,  like  stable  manure,  in  its  fresh  state. 

With  regard  to  the  theory,  or  the  manner,  in 
which  gypsum  operates  on  vegetation,  an  acci¬ 
dental  circumstance  which  occurred  in  my  prac¬ 
tice  and  under  my  own  eye,  goes  farther  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  truth  in  my  mind,  than  all  the  ink  that 
has  been  spilled  on  the  subject;  even  the  adopted 
theory  of  Prof.  Low  and  British  Husbandry  to 
,the  contry  notwithstanding.  In  April,  1832,  I 
sowed  i  a  bushel  of  plaster  on  a  small  piece  of 
land  in  the  middle  of  a  wheat  field,  for  experi¬ 
ment, — in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  plaster 
would  have  the  slightest  effect,  even  of  changing 
the  color  of  the  wheat, — the  result  answered  my 
expectations ;  there  was  not  a  shade  of  change  in 
the  color  of  the  wheat  in  the  future  stages  of  its 
growth.  In  autumn  following,  the  same  field 
was  again  ploughed  for  wheat,  and  the  plaster  of 
course  turned  down,  the  field  was  deeply  plough¬ 
ed,  say  seven  or  eight  inches — the  spring  follow¬ 
ing  the  field  was  sown  with  clover  seed  ;  the  se¬ 
cret  then  was  speedily  developed  ;  when  the 
wheat  was  cut  in  harv-est  the  growth  of  clover  on 
that  same  land  which  had  been  sown  with  plas¬ 
ter  was  so  luxuriant  as  to  interfere  with  the  cra¬ 
dle  in  cutting  the  wheat.  Soon  after  hearvest, 
the  clover  on  the  said  land  flowered,  and  a  heavy 
swath  might  have  been  mown  on  it  in  September 
following.  The  adjacent  parts  of  the  field,  with 
the  same  soil  and  culture,  exhibited  a  sickly  con¬ 
trast.  In  the  autumn  of  1833,  the  cloveTonsaid 
land  was  trodden  down  by  stock,  returning  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  soil,  and  by  that  means  the  plaster 
indirectly  prepared  the  ground  for  a  sure  crop  of 
wheat.  This  one  single  and  simple  fact,  serves 
to  overthrow  the  theory  that  plaster  must  be  sown 
on  the  plants,  to  be  absorbed  through  the  pores 
of  the  leaves— attract  moisture  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  &c.  This  mooted  point  I  consider  set¬ 
tled,  and  the  soil  and  roots  made  the  laboratory 
instead  of  the  leaves  and  the  atmosphere. 

Although  my  agricultural  career  has  been  only 


short,  yet  the  great  object,  improvement,  has 
been  ardently  and  zealously  pursued — sufficient¬ 
ly,  indeed,  to  create  a  most  utter  and  implacable 
abhorrence  against  all  vague  and  unfounded  theo¬ 
ry,  which  is  the  bane  of  the  agricultural  press. 
The  mere  conjecture  of  a  writer,  if  in  error,  will 
do  no  harm  ;  but  ’tis  the  positive  declaratory  as¬ 
sertions,  where  wrong,  that  do  mischief,  inas¬ 
much  as  many  belive  and  adopt  what  they  read. 

Quere.  Why  is  it  that  lime  and  plaster  act 
much  more  efficiently  when  both  are  applied  to 
the  soil,  since  the  base  of  both  is  lime  ? 

WM.  PENN  KINSER. 

Springlawn  Farm, 

Pequea,  Lan  co.  Pa.  April2ft,  1838. 

We  have  often  travelled  over  the  poor  district 
referred  to  above.  From  Mine  hill  a  little  south 
of  Strasburgh  to  Port  Deposit  and  to  New  Castle 
lime  is  rapidly  regenerating  a  worn  out  and  worth¬ 
less  soil.  It  is  literally  peopling  a  deserted  dis¬ 
trict — For  literally  some  of  their  lands  have  been 
deserted  and  given  up  to  the  barrenness  of  impov¬ 
erished  nature.  But  since  science  and  art  com¬ 
bined,  have  brought  the  lime  to  act,  many  of  these 
abandoned  lands  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
mark  of  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The 
general  practice  is  to  undertake  a  small  piece  as 
the  capital  will  allow  and  reclaim  it,  and  make  it 
aid  in  subduing  another  and  another  «fcc.  First 
lime ;  then  clover  will  adhere ;  then  wheat  may 
be  expected,  soon  a  little  surplus  of  manure  from 
the  reclaimed  spot,  is  passed  over  to  another  and 
hastens  its  subjection  to  mans  skill  and  its  minis¬ 
tration  to  his  wants.  Of  all  districts  over  which  I 
have  travelled  I  have  been  most  amazed  and  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  power  of  skill  and  industry  in  the 
west  end  of  Chester  County — There  a  lime  kiln 
and  an  ox  cart  are  the  well  known  signs  of  an  ad¬ 
vancing  agriculture  and  a  rising  people. 


Incombustible  Wash  and  Stucco  White  Wash. 

The  proportion  in  each  recipe,  5  gallons. 

Slack  your  lime  to  the  consistence  of  milk  por¬ 
ridge,  take  6  quarts,  into  which  put  one  quart  of 
clean  rock  salt  for  each  gallon  of  water,  to  be 
entirely  dissolved  by  boiling  and  skimming  clean; 
then  add  to  the  five  gallons  one  pound  of  alum, 
half  a  pound  of  copperas  and  three  fourths  of  a 
pound  of  potash— the  last  to  be  gradualy  added  ; 
four  quarts  of  fine  sand  or  hard  wood  ashes  must 
also  be  added,  and  coloring  matter  may  be  mixed 
in  such  quantity  as  to  give  it  the  requisite  shade. 
It  will  look  better  than  paint  and  be  as  lasting  as 
slate.  It  must  be  put  on  hot.  Old  shingles  must 
be  first  cleaned  with  a  stiff  broom,  when  this 
may  be  applied.  It  will  stop  the  small  leaks, 
prevent  moss  from  growing,  render  them  incom¬ 
bustible,  and  make  them  last  many  years. 

Second.  To  make  brilliant  stucco  white  wash 
for  buildings,  inside  and  out.  Take  clean  lumps 
of  well  burnt  stone  lime :  slack  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  add  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  whiting  or  burnt 
alum  pulverised,  one  pound  of  loaf  or  other  sugar, 
three  pints  of  rice  flour,  made  into  a  very  thin 
and  well  boiled  paste,  or  jelley,  and  one  pound 
of  clean  glue,  dissolved  in  the  same  manner  as 
cabinet  makers  do.  This  may  be  applied  cold 
within  doors,  but  warm  outside.  It  will  be  more 
brilliant  than  plaster  of  paris,  and  retaines  its 
brilliancy  for  many  years,  say  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred.  It  is  superior,  nothing  equal.  The 
east  end  of  the  President’s  house,  in  Washington, 
is  whitewashed  with  it. 


From  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 

PROGNOSTICS  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

II.  From  Clouds. 

7.  No  surer  sign  of  rain  than  two  different  currents  of 
clouds,  especially  if  the  undermost  flies  fast  before  the  wind: 
and  if  two  such  appear  in  hot  summer,  a  thunder  storm  is 
gathering. 

8.  Clouds  like  large  rocks :  great  showers. 

9.  If  small  clouds  increase,  much  rain. 

10.  If  large  clouds  decrease;  fair  weather. 

11.  In  summer,  when  the  wind  has  been  South  two  or 
three  days,  and  it  grows  very  hot,  and  clouds  rise  with  white 
tops,  like  towers,  as  if  one  were  on  the  top  of  another,  join¬ 
ed  together  with  black  on  the  nether  aide,  there  will  be  thun¬ 
der  and  rain  suddenly. 

12.  If  two  such  clouds,  rise  one  on  either  hand,  rain. 

13.  Dappled  white  clouds,  (called  a  mackerel  sky)  gene- 
rally  predict  rain. 

14.  Small  black  clouds  of  a  clear  evening,  undoubted 
signs  of  rain. 

15.  Blue  or  black  clouds  near  the  sun  anytime  of  the 
day,  or  near  the  moon  by  night ;  signs  of  rain. 

16.  Small  waterish  clouds  on  the  tops  of  hills;  rain. 

17.  If  clouds  grow  or  appear  suddenly,  the  air  otherwise 
free  from  clouds,  tempests  at  hand,  especially  if  they  appear 
to  the  South  or  West. 

18.  Clouds  setting  on  the  tops  of  mountains ;  hard  weath¬ 
er. 

III.  Dews, 

Dew  plentifully  on  the  grass  after  a  fair  day,  foretels  the 
next  day  fair ;  but  if  after  such  a  day  no  dew  is  on  th 
ground,  and  no  wind  stirring,  rain  may  be  expected. 

IV.  From  Skies. 

1.  Between  a  red  evening  and  grey  morning,  is  commonly 
a  heavy  dew  or  a  mist  over  the  ground,  but  if  a  red  morning 
succeeds,  there  is  no  dew. 

2.  When  a  lowering  redness  spreads  too  far  upwards 
from  the  horizon  in  the  morning  or  evening,  rain  or  winds 
follow,  and  often  both. 

3.  When  such  a  redness,  together  with  a  raggedness  of  the 
clouds,  extends  towards  the  zenith  in  the  evening,  the  wind 
will  be  high  from  the  West  or  South-West,  with  rain. 

4.  When  the  sky  in  a  rainy  season  is  tinged  with  a  sea- 
green  color,  when  it  ought  to  be  blue,  the  rain  will  continue 
and  increase. 

5.  If  it  is  of  a  deep  dead  blue,  the  weather  will  be  showery. 

6.  A  dark  thick  sky,  lasting  for  sometime,  either-without 
sun  or  rain,  always  becomes  fair,  then  foul — that  is,  a  clear 
sky  before  rain. 

V,  From  Sun. 

1 .  When  the  air  is  hazy,  and  sun’s  light  fades  by  degrees, 
and  his  orb  looks  whitish  and  ill  defined,  one  of  the  most 
certain  signs  of  rain. 

2.  If  the  rays  of  the  sun  breaking  through  the  clouds,  ir¬ 
radiate  and  are  visible  in  the  air,  rain  soon. 

3.  White  at  his  setting ;  bad  weather. 

4.  Shorn  of  his  rays ;  bad  weather. 

6.  Going  down  into  a  bank  of  clouds  which  lie  in  the  hov 
i^D ;  bad  weather. 

6.  If  he  rise  red  and  fiery,  wind  and  rain. 

7.  If  he  rise  cloudy,  and  clouds  decrease,  certain  fair  - 
weather. 

VI.  From  Moon. 

1.  When  moon  and  stars  grow  dim,  with  a  hazy  air  and 
ring  or  halo  around  it ;  rain  follows. 

2.  If  moon  appear  pale  and  dim,  expect  rain. 

3.  If  red,  a  sign  of  wind. 

4.  If  of  its  natural  color,  and  the  sky  clear  fair  weather. 

5.  If  the  moon  is  rainy  throughout  her  course,  it  will  clear 
up  at  the  ensuing  change,  and  the  rain  will  probably  com¬ 
mence  in  a  few  days  after,  and  continue ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  moon  has  been  fair  throughout,  and  it  rains  at  the  change, 
the  fair  weather  will  probably  be  restored  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  of  the  moon,  and  continue  as  before. 

6.  If  new  moon  does  not  appear  till  the  fourth  day,  a  troa- 
bled  air  for  the  whole  month. 

7.  If  the  moon,  either  at  her  first  appearance,  or  within  a 
few  days  afler,  has  her  lower  horn  objure,  or  dusky,  or  any 
wise  sullied,  it  denotes  foul  weather  before  the  full. 

8.  If  discolored  in  the  middle,  storms  are  to  be  expectep 
about  the  full,  or  about  the  wane,  if  her  upper  horn  is  afl«- 
ted  in  like  manner. 

9.  When  on  her  fourth  day  she  appears  spotle8s,her  horns 
unblunted,  and  neither  flat  nor  quite  erect,  but  betwixt  both, 
it  promises  &ir  the  greatest  part  of  the  month. 

10.  An  erect  moon  is  generally  threatening  and  unfavor¬ 
able,  but  particularly  denotes  wind ;  though  if  she  appear 
with  short  and  blunt^  horns,  rain  may  raUt^  be  expects. 


